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ABSTRACT 

This course guide on connunication contains a 
preselected package of resources (i.e., filns, bookSr models, charts. 
Strategies, etc.) in an attempt to provide the framework for 
integrating communication with other disciplines, five chapters 
inciude: (1) Moving Information vs. Moving Matter; (2) 
Transportation: Moving People to Experience; (3) Telecommunication: 
Moving Experience to People; (4) Designing an Effective Communication 
System; and (5) Areas of Concern: Control and Evaluation of 
Commonication. Each chapter outlines the specific goals and objective 
methods of the lesson. A bibliography is supplied^ as well as an 
instructional flow chart suggesting a possible sequence for 
organizing the material. (TS) 
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TABLE 0: co^:t£:-:ts 




I. Moving Information vs. Movlr.3 Macter' 

Coal: To introduce the concepts, sinilarities and tha possible 

trade-offs between coznur.ication and transportation.. 
Objectives ; After the student 

1. views selected f ilas ; 

2. reads selected naterial; 

3. discussas/ansvers posed questions; 

he or she will orally define corsunication and ttansportatioa. 

II. Transpo :ation: Moving People to Experience 

Goal : To describe the "general characteristics" of transportation and 
its systeaic relationship to individuals, cultures and societies 
of the past, present and future. 

Objectives ; The student will denonstrate the "general characteristics" 
through 

1. selecting and completing three of the "asterisked" 
strategies; 

2. discussing/answering the posed questions in groups; 

3. synergy/serendipity. 

III. Telecofisunication: Moving Experience to People 

Goal ; To describe the general characteristics of coraiunication and its 
relationship to ■ individuals , cultures' and societies* 

Objectives ; The student will demonstrate tha general characteristics by: 

1. selecting and completing three of the "asterisked" 
strategies ; 

2. discussing/answering group posed questions; 

3. synergy /serendipity 

IV. Designing an Effective Cosaunication Systea 

Goal: To identify and specify some of man's basic physical and psycho- 
logical needs (desires) and incorporate then into the design of 
a coamunlcation systea. 

Objectives: The student will identify some specific physical and 
psychologiGal needs by 

1. selectiag three of the "asterisked" strategies; 

2. discussing/answering group posed c{uestior.s; 

and will design one corsunication syst«t?i incorporating 
these nasds. 
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V. Areas of Concern: Control and Evaluation of Corrzunication 

Goal : To identify or invent methods of conrrclling and evaluating 

complsx information (communication) sy3ten:s in terms of humaa 
needs and desires* 
Objective: The student x/ill identify the nsthods by: 

1. selecting and completing three of the "asterisked" 
strategies. 

The student will design specific hu:3a oriented controls 
over privacy and right to infon::auion concerning their 
previously designed communication system. 

VI. Appendix 

Containing pre-selected • charts 

• graphs 

• models 

• glossary of terms 

VII. Bibliography 

All entries pra-salected and in some cases annotated by contributing 
personnel. 



PREFACE 



The purpose of this unit on conanunication is to provide a pre-selected 
package of communication resources (i.e. films » books » models » charts » 
strategies » etc) which can provide the framework to integrate other disci- 
plines could include philosophy ^ psychology^ economics » physics.^ sociology , 
futuristicsy engineering^ energy^ education^ etc. Along the communication/ 
transportation statement in this unit are some teaching strategies (by no 
means complete) which are clearly marked by asterisk (^) in the resources 
column. In addition to these strategies are specific books > j;ixms> graphs » 
models and games which can be selected as learning "pathways" for different 
disciplines • 

The unit can be utilized in many ways: as a communication unit (course), 
which lends Itself to team and individual teaching techniques. These can be 
adapted to include the individual student as well as small and large groups. 
The unit can provide an "Interdisciplinary menu" which lists relevant » teacher 
selected, materials which can be utilized by students In plotting individual 
or group learning paths. 

All reference material included has been carefully selected and provides 
a substantial core of materials in the specified areas. The methods, or 
approaches used in presenting this material can (and should) vary. A general 
"instructional flow chart" follows; it suggests a possible sequence for 
organizing the material. All subsequent activities should center around the 
specific learner/learning environment* 
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Dlsoussion 

There are over one hundred different definitions of the 
term "communication". These range from very narrow specifi- 
cations of certain types of electronic, chemical. or human be- 
havior to very broad generalizations which encompass everything 
under the headings of culture, society, science and technology. 
Almost all of the definitions, however, stress the element of 
"interaction" or "unification", the bringing together or 
sharing together of two elements of systems in order to exchange 
Information (from the standpoint of intent or purpose) or as a 
result of which information is exchanged (from the standpoint of 
effect or consequence). 

For human beings, communication thus includes . at the very 
least locomotion and langiage— or, more basically, walking and 
talking. These two activities and all the various modifications 
and extensions which have been developed to extend their speed, 
power and range are what we usually include under the term "media"* 
But, more broadly interpreted, the term "communication" can also 
be seen as deferring to such things or events as the molecular inter- 
action that occurs in the transmission of "genetic messages" from 
BNA molecules to RNA molecules or the changes in the seasons which 
"signal" to birds the proper time to migrate south for the winter. 
Shese and many other examples might be sited to expand the eon- 
eept of comffluaicatien beyond the human level of media. 

For the purposes of the following discussion, therefore, let 
ths term "oomauQlcatioa" be broadly understood and defined as 
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Pesources & Pro.leots 



How many different things does the 
term "comaunicatlon" maan to you? 



How do different modes of transporta- 
tion and telecommunication— raedla— 
extend human experience? 



Can two computers "communicate" with 
one another? 

Is "photosynthesis" a type of communi 
cation? 

Do you know what "teleportation" 
means? 



Dance, P. "The Concept of Communicatica" 
Harms, L.S., Intercuitural Gogniunl- 

cation , pp, 1 «4b. •" 
Pabun, D., "Oommunication" 
Pierce, J., "Communication" 
Sereno, K. and Mortenson, C, eds., 
Foundations of . Compunlcations 
Theory 



Harms, L.S., Human Oommunication! The 
New Fundamentals " * 



McLuhan, , Understanding Media; The 
Extensions of Man 



Film; Oommunications Primer 



What might some of the problems be 
that could hinder Husan cofnaunica- 
tion with animals, plants, or 
fioae form of extra-terrestial 
Intelligence? 



! Harms, L.S., Intercultural Comaunlea- 
I tion, pp. 11^-126 
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follows: O^mmunlQatlon Is any Interaction between or union of 
two or more organic or Inorganic systems as a result of whi ch the 
state, status, mode or behavior of one or more of those ays teas Is 
modified . Although this definition includes nanj types of non- 
human interaction and unification, the following discussion will 
focus, for the most part, upon those two types of coamuntcation 
which human beings have historically had the most control over: 
telecommunication and transportation* 

I. Moving; Information vs. Movins; Matter 

Since the definition of "communication" to be used in this 
discasslon includes the transfer of matter— i.e., transportation— 
as well as the transfer of information,, it will be helpful to 
further define these two subcategories of communication $ 

A. Transportation is any interaction between or union of two 
er niore ora;anic or ii^ors^anic systems as a re sult of which 
one ot more of those systems is physically relooated in 
epaoe and/or time . 

B, Telecommunication is any interaction between or union of 
two or more organic or inorggLnic systems as a result of 
Which the state ^ status, mode or b ehavior of one or more 
of those systems Is modified by means of a transfer of 
information-bearinfl; sigcn'ils or symbo ls* 

In discussing these two alterifiative types of coamunicatlon, the 
focus will be primarily upon the tradeoffs involved in choosing 
one means or the other or a balance in order to facilitate human 
interaction. The basic problems of speelfyiag such tradeoffs wiU 
be ifltroduoed and sesie pessible alternatives will be suggested* ^ 
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Thls is only the definition we have 
ooae up with to suit the purposes 
ot this dlscussloni How would you 
define coamunioation to suit your 
concept of it? 



What are some examples of "organic" 
and of "inorganic" nodes of trans- 
portation? 

What are some examples of "organic" 
and "inorganic" modes of tele- 
communication systems? 



What are the "signals" by means of 
which human beings communicate? 



Resources Pro.lects 
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Fabun, J)*, Telecoaaunications 



Film: Of Men and Machines 
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Ii; Transportation; Movlna; Peoplis to "Riperlences 

Culture and societies aro a result of people getting together 
for their Individual and collective benefit. Many things are passible 
for a group of people that are impossible for single individuals acting 
alone. Until very recently In human history, the only means of 
bringing people together was transportation, i.e., physically moving 
human beings from one place to another. One could hear about or read 
about something after the fact as a result of language very early in 
man's period on the earth, but achieving even the most rudimentary form 
of first-hand experience of someone or something has always required 
one to move bodily to the location of the experience. 

On a world-wide basis, walking her been and still is the primary 
mode of locomotion for human beings. The need to move increasingly 
long dlstanc/es and to carry ever larger loads for social purposes such 
as war and trade, however, has resulted In a long series of technological 
innovations developed by man to assist him in his task. of moving himself 
and his possessions from one plaoe to another. Man has used beasts of 
of burden (both animals and other man, slaves), floating materials and 
water, wheeled vehicles and pathways, and winged vehicles and the air 
—to name but a few— all for the purpose of facilitating his desire and 
need to move about from one place or experience to another. 

Per the most part, it has been Individuals who owned and operated 
their own means of transportation. However, as noted above, groups of 
people working together can oftea acoaa^llsh a task move effeotlvely 
than individuals working alone. Hence, group transport systems arose 
which employed one group of people operating a (node of locotaotlon for 
the eonvenienee of another group of people. Shipping companies, wagoa- 
ERiC^^ag stageeoaehes, railroads, busses aad airlines are all examples 
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Mead, M., Culture and CoaTnitiaeiit 



What are some of the more important 
means of transportation developed 
by man throughout history? 



^mich types of transportation would 
you call "personal" or "private" 
transportation and which would you 
describe as "public transportatioii'? 



past 



present 

Draw a use graph of ttansporatlon 
technologies 



future 
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Harms, li.S., Intercultural Coiaauni' 
cation 



Project: Do some historical research 
into some of the claims made about 
human interaction on this page. 



Film: Rise of the American City 
Film 5 Transportation is Moving 



Film: The American Road 
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Of thia 



public" or "maaa" transit .approach to bringing people 



together to share ezperienoea. 

In most times and places, It has been cost whloh has determined 
the mode and availability of transportation. In oases where people 
spend a large part of their labor on food and shelter^ there is 
neither the money to own a personal mode of transportation (outside 
of that needed for one's worlc) not the time to use such a mode 
. of transportation to go off on trips to other places. Hunters, 
farmers and soldiers need horses and wagons to carry out their 
tasks in society; it is much more a matter of survival than of 
convenience. 

In the case of the more affluent people in a given society or, 
more, recently, of the affluent nation? . of the world, convenience 
and luxury have often dictated the type of transportation as much 
as cost. In poor countries, people must elthuj walk or rely upon 
public transit for moving about; but. In countries like Germany 
and the United States and Japan, many more people can afford to 
own a personal vehicle. These ?OV's (privately owndd vehicles) are 
almost never efficient from a cost-benefit standpoint, but they 
offer both convenience and social status by giving one almost 
complete freedom of choice as to howj when and where one will 
travel about. The F07 in the more affluent countries is used almost 
as much as a toy as it la as a tool, and the syoa hollo value of 
ownifig a fOV— be it a bicycle, a motorcycle, an automobile i a 
boat or a plane— is such that arguments based upon efficient energy 
utill^atloa and eost-beneflt analysis are often considered irrel- 
evant to. the pflaary reasons for owning and operating a il^OV 
Er|c Much leng-distaaoe taovement and almost all latereontineiital 
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Questions & Observations 



ResQuroes & Pro>3Qt3 

"mm 



How much time do you use your car or 
bJcycXe for work or commuting and 
hovf much time for recreation or 
enjoyment? 



How much does it cost to operate a 
car per year? A bus? A bicycle? 



Jlln: The City«-Cara or People? 



V/hen the North Koreans captured the 
crew of the U3S Pueblo in 1963, 
they beat the crew members for 
lying when they claimed they owned; 
their own cars back in the US. i 
The North Koreans claimed that j 
president Johnson ovrned all the 
automobiles in America. Vfhy do 
you thinic people could be led to 
believe such a thing? 



Project: Use the A20 "Energy Handbook' 
to calculate some of the energy 
efficiencies of the various modes 
of transportation. 

Kooz, W.S., "Transportation and Uaerg/ 



la what ways do people use cars for 
playthings V . 
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travel, however, are still beyond the means of all bpt the most 
affluent members of most societies. Hence, the need for modes 
of public transit such as ship lines, airlines and railroads is 
still great. Also, as groups of people coming together in one 
place such as cities and exhibitions become ever largdr, the 
eost and convenience of POV cmership and operation becomes in- 
creasingly prohibitive. Thus, there is an increasing demand for 
fixed'guidway and bus systems to service the growing metropolises 
of the world. Likewise, as cities become more dense, building 
upward and downward as well as outward, the demand for more public , 
short-distance transportation such as elevators, escalators and 
moving walkways also becomes greater. 

The tradeoffs between do-it-yourself POV transportation and 
socially or privately operated public transportation is almost 
strictly one of convenience versus cost. Given equal costs, people 
will almost always choose a POV form of transportatiosi over a ft 
(public transit) form of transportation. This is true even if 
fOV transportation costsmore than PT traasportatlon, but only up 
to a certain point. This cost must be figured both in terms of 
timf and money. As long as materials and energy are cheaper thaa 
human labor, people will tend to purchase machines which they can 
operate themselves tather. than paying for the services of others 
to aoecmjOlish the same ends. Likewise, ia the sense that time is 
ffloaey for many people, the speedier modes of transportation will 
overcome the slower ^odes. Planes will replace boats and trains > 
and car© will replace busses. 

It Is ealy when costs in time and aeaey shift that modes of 
traasportatlon shift. Mew teehaolegies in traasportatioa eoatiauaUy 



Questiono ^ Observations 
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Tfhat are some of the choices of 
mass transit available where you 
live? 



What are some of the costs of ovrning { 
and operating an automobile? 



Why are bicycles becoming more and 
more prevelant In America? 



-5- 



Jones, C. , Gommunicatlons and Sn 

in a Chan.i^lnn; cnvironir.ont 
Hall, P,, XhG Woi-ld Cities " 



Enns, J,, "Changes In Urban Form from 
Transportation System Changes" 



Project; Organise a field trip to one 
of the local bus, cab or mass tra&» 
sit rail facilities* 



What are some of the reasons that 
even sore bicycles aren't around 
in America? i^Tiat keeps us from 
going over to this mode of trans- 
portation 100)^? 



Whdt 6ttei^t Wduld social etigineerlng have^en 
* Design aft aleefmitive livlng/wotking a^ea. 
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speed up the raodHS of transportation' but they are often self- 
defeating advances, since 1) they use more energy ind materials 
In many cases, and 2) they often move so many people to one plao© 
80 fast that the cruwding at the orientation and destination places 
undercuts the time saved in the transportation. In many cases, it 
is faster to take a train or a bus from one city to another, even 
though the trip is 4 or 5 hours long, than it is to commute to an 
airport, check in an hour early for a flight, board the plane, 
fly to the destination airport, wait for baggage, and commute to 

* 

the destination home or hotel* 

As energy becomes more expensive, bus, train and boat travel will 
once again become increasingly viable modes of public:itransportatlon. 
likewise, as airports become more and more crowded, bus and rail 
travel V7lll become more viable for the short-run intercity trips. 
Oonvenience too has its price and, while the symbolic values pl&eed 
on some modes of transport by social status will continue, econoMo 
values will ultimately regulate both the modes and the availability 
of transportation. This being the case, both fOV and modes of 
transportation will move increasingly toward more automated and 
6Qergy-efflcient equipment. If energy and materials become too 
overwhelmingly expensive, there may be even a move toward more 
labor-intesive modes of transportation once again. 

It seems necessary to ask, however, what special dimension 
is added to the cofamunicatlon process by the proximate physical 
interaction between people and ether people or between people and 
other types of experience. Heeeat advances is electronic eomiBual* 
^ cation and laformatlon technologies and theory make It possible to 

meve experirnces to people. Hence, it really necessary In a |y 



Rice, R. "System Energy and Future 
Transportation" 





.Project: Field trip to airport to 

watch baggage handellng proce>sses* 



Mooz, l^.S., 3riers!y Trends and Their 
Effect upon iransportatlon 



How might the government's power to 
tax various types of transportation 
and to support other types with 
loans affect the use of one mode of 
transportation over another and the 
overall balance In a region's or 
nation's transportation system? 



What are the Ineonvealeaces you 
encounter In attending a professlerj 
al football or baseball gasie that | 
you would not encounter if your i 

refflaiaed hone and watched the gataej Fllaj Ootnaunleatioas— The Wired 
on television? ifnat are sosse of | World " 

the advantages of attending the 
game in person? 



Bagdlklan, B,, The Informati on 

Machines; Their Impaot Upon Sooiet 
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society or a world which Is based upon Interpersonal lateraotlona 
between various members of the social or national groups to spend 
such a large amount of time and money actually moving the people 
themselves around, when the potential exists to accomplish the 
same Interactions via tcleooxmunloatlon? 

III. Telecommunication; Movlnc; Sxperlences to People 

A for the most part already available or feasible, techno- 
logically sophisticated telecommunications network could serve 
an entire society as a public utility. It could link home, 
office, school and store together into a living environmental 
organism not unlike the nervous system of a human being. Plato 
said that "society Is man writ large" and using the nervous 
system of the human body as a model for a conmunications system 
for society or for the world would probably prove very effic&ent 
and have consilderable survival value for mankind. 

Such, a sophisticated telecommunications network could 
ertend man's total awareness from his Individual consciousness to 
Ai.global consciousness of the entire world around him. There is 
no reason why such a communications network could not accomplish 
almost all of what is accomplished today through transportation; 
and several envlroniaental and economic problems suggest considering 
such a network not just as a future alternative approach to total 
cosaunicatlon, but as the only type of comaunloation that will be 
a viable alternative in the future. 

The U.So 1^ tiQt the whole world, is facing an energy 
shortage. The present, fossile full supplies of the earth are 
Halted and, in a long-run perspective, surely exhaustible* 
EKLC j^iternate energy sources such as thefffisssftlear fission and ]|| 



Q uestions Observati ons Resources &, Pro.lects 
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How Is your "consciousness" already | 
expanded by the use of TV, radio, 
telephone, etc.? 
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Pilm: Computers— Challenging Man^s 
Supre'.aecy 

Smith, E.L., The Wired Nation 



Neumann, J., The Coaputer and the^ 
Brain 

Cherry, Colin, World Gorafnunlcat lons ? 
Threat or Promise? 



Hlnohman, W.R. & Dunn, D., The ?uture 
of Sat&lllte Communication 



McLuhan, K. , Understand In Xedia; The 
Sxt ens 1 ons of Kan 



MoHale, J.> World Pacts & Trends 



Rice, H*, "System Energy and future 
Trans Dortat ion" 
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Meadows, D*, The' Limits to agowt h 



Hammond, Metz k Maugh, Bnertgy^^aQl^tha 
I'uturi, 



Discussion 




fusloni solar energy and geothermal energy are at various stages 
of development, but energy supply is not the only problem^ The 
phenomenon of heat dissipation as a result of energy oonverslon 
may have considerable, long-term environmental and ecologloaX 
impaot* The temperature changes resulting from too much of an 
' increase in such heat dissipation could have globally catestrophic 
effects. The degree of confusion still existing in the scientific 
community with regard to this problem can be seen from the pre- 
dictions that such a demperature change might lead either to a 
new ice age with the polar Ice caps extending down towards the 
Equators or to a "greenhouse effect" which would melt much of the 
polar ice caps and inundate much of the coastal land of every 
continent. 

Yet, it should be asked why it is necessary to utilise se 
much energy in the process of achieving human interaction. By 
the year 2000, estimates on world population range-^^from 5.5 to 
7 billion. Especially in the U.S. and Europe, this Increase will 
b6 aeoompanled by an increase in the number of automobiles and 
vehicle miles; in the tJ.S., this will mean that by 1980 almost 
half of the needed oil requiremints will have to be Imported. If 
the projected number of vehicles in the U.S. reaches 120 million 
by 1980, congestion on the rsads, air and noise pollution and 
traffic fatalities will probably reach unacceptable levels unless 
seme sort of drastic social or technological "turnabout" occurs 
to reduce the per-vehlcle contribution of these problems. 

The most obvious solution sight seem to limit the growth of 
tfaaspoftatlon servlees and facilities, but this will also result 
Er|c in a lifflltation of co/afflunleatioa that might be equally detrimental 



* Demonstrate the cause/effect (input-output) 
relationship o£ energy and heat. 



VThy Might increased energy use and 
heat dissipation have such 
drastically different effects? 
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ABO, "Energy Handboolc", p. 15. 



Film: U«S,A.— She seeds of Change 



I MoHale, J«» Vforld Facts & Trends 



Plscussion 



to society and human survival. A more enduring solution would 
be not to limit the number of cars aAd hlghv^ays or add more 
laws and restrictions to transportation, but to shift gradually 
away from So great a dependence upon transportation toward a 
more systematic utilization of a telecommunications network, as 
an alternative to locomotion. * 

In many situations person-to-person communication can be 
achieved effectively without the participants being physically 
proximate to one another. Physical presence for much of our 
dally communications activity is a learned need and perhaps not 
an essential one. Information and experiences can be moved to 
people, but habit and inefficiently developed communications 
systems require the majority of humans to bodily transport themselves 
to the scene of most interactional experiences. In many Instances 
the individual either drives or is driven in an expensive, energy 
inefficient vehicle over dangerous, crowded highways, in stress 
Gausing traffic to a place of work, only to spend the major part 
of the day talking over the telephone, sending or receiving verbal 
and written messages, and undertaking research or decision-making 
processes In isolated offices— all of which oould be accomplished 
for the most part remotely. In the present system, It Is '<soclo- 
logically) mandatory for each Individual to be physically present 
at his or her place of work most of the time, even though much of 
that "time" Is sppnt working alone. 

It seems to go unnoticed that much of the inter-action which 
takes place is accomplished via memo, dictating machines, remote 
control of eleotronio eqiulpment, and Intercom or teltphone eonver- 
^ eatlons. ' It seems to make little difference to the activity of 
telepheniag whether the parties are ©aly rooms away or continents 
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* Do a personal time/motion study* Cospare 
vlth 

a* other individuals 
b. large groups 
Draw soDe conclusions* 



How many of your current dally acti- 
vities do you think you could per- 
form fron your hons if you had* a 
good 2-way ccumuiiicatlons setup? 



What is the avera^re milage you drive 

to and from wor'i per './eek? 
How many hours per wealc do you spend 

coaautlns to and froa wor)c? 
How nany vehicles do you own? 

lanes of highway are there 
main route you use to get 
froa work everyday? 
extra Qoney would you cake 
week if you were paid for the 
you spent commuting? 



How many 
on the 
to and 

How much 
each 
time 



How often do you encounter traffic 

jams while conauting? 
Khat percentage of your daily work 

demands face-to-face interaction? 
What percentage of your time do you 
spend talking on the phone at work? 
Writing letters? Listening to or 
dictating tapes? 



Do you enjoy driving— i.e. , is it 
more than just a task for you? 

How much ti-ne do you spend looking | 
for a parking place when you ^0 \ 
to work or shoppini^ on ths average ?| 

How much does it cost you to park on 
the average? 

How much of your time is spent 
working or relating alone? 

Do you work b-stter alone? Or with 
many people? iv'ould you like a 
private office? 

"'o' far is the nearest ffiass transit 
ERIC, op ffO;i your ho-:ie? Froia wock? 
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Film: The Communication clxplosida 

?ilm: The Communicatiou Revolution 

Baran, Paul, "Potential Market Demand 
for 2-v;ay Information Services la 
the Home, 1970-1990" 

Kato, McHale & Lerner, CoramunlcatioQ 
and the City; The Changing -^avororv 
raent 



Film.: Time Piece 

Film: Two Men and a WardwarS 

Project: Find out how much one cubic 
foot of concrete costs, now much 
a mile of 4-lane highway costs to 
build on the average. 



Film: Thinking Machines 



Project: Experiment with a homemade 
telegraph or some old Army surplus 
field telephones. See if it Is 
any faster to carry a nes3'»^e from 
one room to another than it Is to 
telegraph or. telephone that messags 
electronically? Is is as effi- 
cient as h^nd carrying it? 



Project: Pls^ure out the true cost 
of ovming and op-eratl.ig a ear in 
your area for one year. Include 
taxes, |as, tires, repairs^ insur- 
ance* parking, ote. 
ConpA!"e this cost to the cost of 
using mass transit for one year* 
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away from one another. If memo and letter dictation can be 
accomplished over the phone "In house", then they could Just 
as easily be undertalcfen telephonlcally from remote ilocatlons; 
t^h<e dictation unit or the secretarial pool does not really care 
whether the memo or letter orginates fifty feet or fifty miles 
distant. The transcribed letters could just as easily be 
electronically transmitted to home computer terminals as carried 
from steno pools to upstairs offices. 

Now and increasingly in the future, time and Information 
are valuable resources, yet each morning and evening the present 
telecommunication/transportatloc system requires that most people 
spend 20 minutes to 2 hours commuting to and from their places 
of residence, work, education and recreational or commercial 
activity. This commuting time does not add anything positive 
to the work or study of the individual; instead, this time re- 
presents a loss in time that might otherwise be s|?ent In productive 
study or work or relaxation. Similarly, this commuting time pro- 
vides little information, unless it be in the form of lessons 
about the worst (and more rarely, the best) aspects of human nature. 
Commuting is, for the most part, simply a waste of time and money 
and effort. Finally, both POV.and PT transportation systems are 
land consumins and socially confining; there are "better" uses for 
the limited amount of land available on this planet and social 
change might come more readily— when desired— if societies were not 
so locked into their existant transportation facilities (redirecting 
an antenna is much more easily accomplished than moving a road or . 
a fixed guideway). 

To change this state of affairs, it is. necessary to design 
ERIC a total ocafflunicatlons system which ^111 ellalnate many of the 
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What does it cost to rent or main- 
tain your office or school space? 

How do you usually communicate with 
your superiors? Your subordinates ?j 



Do you have a workrooni or an office 

in your home already? 
How much time do you al.ready spend 

working at hone on business or 

school affairs? 
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Mc Hal e , J . , The Chanp;in fi; Information 
•c^nvlronaent: A Selected Tooosrap'rs 



Film: Understanding Stresses and 
Strains 



?ilm: yajic Highway, IhZ.k. 



l-fhat would some of the economic 
consequences be for the business 
world if the majority of people 
stopped commuting to and froia 
work/school/shopping most of the, 
time? 

'rfhat areas of industry and services 
whuld grow or be developed? '.ihich 
areas would shrink or die off? 



ERIC 



Do you agree vrith the claim that a 
transportation-oriented society is 
more resistant to change and trans- 
forniatioa than a t^lecomaunieatlon^j 
oriented society would be? ;fny? 



Project: Bring in some local reaouroe 
people to speak on land use polic/ 
in your area. People from city 
and state planning commissions as 
well as people from transportation 
and housing* divisions are usually 
good for this sort of thing. 



Film: To a JJew World 
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needs for a person to transport himself or herself to educational, 
occupational or commercial settings in densely populated urban 
areas for the purposes of working, learning, and buying or selling 
goods and services. In most cases, the basic functions performed 
by the individual are not significantly changed; only the location 
at which or from which these functions are performed is altered. 

The key lies in combining the present telecommunications 
capabilities into efficient systems which stress communication 
reliability, 'ifhen one becomes confident that his or her educational, 
occupational or commercial function can be performed as efficiently 
at home or from a neighborhood communications plassa as it now la 
"in house" or "on location", he or she would be willing to realis- 
tically abandone the majority of commuting. A multi-channeled 
communications center— built first perhaps in neighborhood com- 
munications plazas and later in most homes— can provide each Indi- 
vidual with the capability to Interact with other persons or groups 
at distant locations on a routine basis. Then, when "special situ- 
ations" arise, the individual can choose to travel to specific 
settings or lacations for a change of pace in relaxation, educa- 
tion or work. It appears certain that not every situation can be 
taken care of via telecommunications— or, even if It could, that 
one would want to do everything remotely— but it is likely that, as 
individuals become accostomed to telecommunicating in the. majority 
of their endeavors and undertakings, the "special situations" would 
decline significantly in number. 

Essential to this system is the examination of the geographical 
locations. of schools, offices and shops or services to consider 
where specific functions need to occur. With planned utilization 
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Kasources .5? Pro.leots 



riiartiTaumi 



Do you think the location of the 
maijorltjr or even part of the 
activities you dally undertake 
•would be significantly altered 
If their locations were changed? 
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'Fllm: v;^at Holds People Together? 



Miller, O.E., The New Blnstelnian 
Culture and Coraaunlcation 



Communications Study Group (vol.3 )» 
The Study of Eff^otlveneaa and 
Impact of j'Jture Syste^.s of P-grsca 
to Person Teleconi.T.unications 



Do you foresee any danger that such | 
a system might insulate people frosl 
outside InJluences they normally j 
would have to learn to deal with 
In order to be a truly '•social'* 
being? 



Project: Familiarize students with 
the use of publicaddress systeras, 
video-tape-recorders. Organise a 
a class presentation for video 
taping by the students; critique 
and commentary afterwards. 



McLuhan, K., tJnd e r s t an d 1 n g; Media 
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Discussion 
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Of already existing telecomraunlcatlons technology, the tasks of 
many offices, schools and stores could be decentralized to Indi- 
vidual homes or neighborhood ooinmunlcatlors plazas. These coni- 
munlcatlons centers could serve as an office next door, as a 
nearby supermarket or department sto^e, ao link to the steno pool, 
■ a lecture podlun, a conference room, a think tank or a sales cata- 
log. Clearly most of these functions could be effectively de- 
centralized without decreasing (and possibly increasing) efficiency 
or man's Inherent need for socializing. It would, in effect, make 
the majority of socializing a matter of choice rathen than necessity 
by enabling one to separate out soclallzlns from other forms of 

human Interaction. 

A desirable teleccmmunlcatlons system would need to incorporate 
the follovrlns concepts and technology: 1) an Integration of single 
technologies into effective systems (videophones, two-way television), 
2) elimination of intermediate processes, 3) cheaper electronics, 

4) early acquisition of keyboard and Iniormation control skills, 

5) optimization of the person/machine Interface and the person/person 
Interchange, 6) merging of communioatlons storage and processing 
functions, and 7.) a systematic reappraisal of human values and needs. 

There are obvious and numerous possible advantages to the 
effiolent utilization of sych a widespread teleoommunioations 
system. The time which is normally spent in travel would become 
discretionary tlma for other interests or more of the same Inter- 
ests one now pursues. The money now spent on maintaining the major- 
ity of fOV and PT systems could be spent in other areas. There 
^ would be a reduction in the demand for fuel, since teleoo.amunloa- 
£^ tloa mulres less energy normally than tranaportatioa. Air and 
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The Increasing social Isolation 
and allenJUtlon of man because ha 
cannot actually "experience tns 
world" but merely switches dials 
and modes In a passive way vfould 
hardly;/ seem conducive to becoming 
a self-actualized person, mliat 
might happen to the aajorlty of men 
if they lost the Illusion that they 
were their own masters? 



Do you agree that such functions 
might be Improved by decentrallzln ; 
them? 



jfTiat changes in educational curri- 
cula and Institutions al^ht be 
required to facilitate the transi- 
tion to this new emphasis upon 
telecommunication over transpor- 
tation? 

What new skills should become basic 
oducation in our schools? 



Is number 7 something which is 

likely to happen in most societies] 
without considerable turmoil? 



ERIC 
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Projectj Using closed-circuit T7, 

organize a class locture/dlscussloi, 
beamed to a live audience In the 
next room or at another place* 
Try to test audience comprehension 
and compare those who saw the 
lecture on TV with those who ware 
in the sam3 room as the lecturer* 

Film: The Ultimate Machine 



Project: Design a neighborhood 
communications plaza* 



Have someone knowledgeable in physics 
organize an experiment in electro* 
magnetic radiation or, if a lab 
is available, have the students 
do the experiment thetnselyes* 



Project: Arrange visits to local 
telephone companies, TV and 
radio stations* 



Film: Joshua in a Box 



Theobald, R., Tegte 1994 



Pierce, J., "Oomaunlcatlons" 
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Plsousslon 

noise pollution v/ould be substantially reduoed and a large amount 
of land now used for transportation facilities might be used for 
other purposes. Individuals who still found It necessary to 
travel In their work— i.e., service and delivery personn&l— would 
find less traffic in existing transportation systems. Much of the 
personal stress of being crowded together with too many people on 
roads, in offices and stores, etc. would be eliminated. 

There may also be numerous possible disadvantages, however, 
to moving into such a telecommunications oriented society or world, - 
A picture is said to be worth a thousand words and, in the same vein, 
physically proximate interaction may provide many types of informa- 
tion that may not readily lend themselves to telecommunication. 
Much human Interaction has already been ritualized, stylized and 
dehumanized by machines and routines, but how much more would be 
lost if the major portion of bodily Interaction were taken out of 
everyday life? Body language, facia.1 expressions and the empathy/ 
sympathy "senses" of another person's spiritual and emotional pre- 
senae may not be adequately transmltable via elotronio means. 
Although an emphasis upon telecommunloatlons in our social affairs 
may reduce some of the psychological stress received in traffic jams 
and overcrowded offices and stores, this same eaphaSiis may also 
result in "undersoclalizatlon" due to increased isolation in 
remote areas away from human Interactions on the social level. Also, 
as human Interactions became more intellectualised and abstract due 
to the electronic nature of the ooamunlcatlons, the eiQOtional aspects 
of such interpersonal relations could become seriously defeotlvcit 
it is much easier to push a batton which drops a bomb on some face- 
less entity below than It Is to fight and kill a human being face 
to faeej and to love somesaa and say so while holding on to thea 
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Name somo tnstancas 
jbhiQk It would be 
eomepXace thin to 
soaeoae there. 

Kaae some Instances 



In vs'hlch you 
bettor to travel « 
c o:r.iii un i cate with J 

In which you 



would rather 
travel. 



cosmunicate than 



Could a society afford to maintain 
a good road systea if only a saall 11 
.number of people used them regu- 
larly? 

How might "selective socialization" 
reduce streif? 

* Peslgn an alternative use for land released 
from highways and parking lots. 

Human being have a tendency to trans- 
late images into observable reali- 
ties. However, where childrsn are 
brought up on TV it has been ob- 
served that they seem to be com- 
pelled to validate leases by con- 
frontation with ob.jeotiva reality. 
The media stiTr;Ulated child ^nay 
accept images as beinix self-suffi- 
cient; the ads for something on 
TV may end up siving niore enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction than tha 
actual product or service itself. 
TV experiences may become com- j 
plete in themselves. What effects ' 
whuld such experiences have upon 
the developnaat of the individual 
personality? Upon the evolution 
of a TV society? 



Hosources Pro.lec ts 

P.ilmj Ko. 00173 P^^* 

Film: Noise— Polluting the Vtnvi" 
ronment 

Film: Cities in arisis— A Katter 
of Survival 

Bensinger, 0,, Video Reoordina: 

Games: Starpower, ' Stratego, Monopoly, 
woman and Man, a war game, etc. 
Playing highly competitive games 
can bring out a lot that remains 
latent in a personality under 
normal circumstances. 



How might socialisation be designed 
into" cofsmunications systerus which ^ 
relied primarily upon electronics? 



vrhat are seme of th^ "rol^'j" you 
have observed pooplo playing in 
their social interactions with 
other persons. 
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Fast, T,, Body Language 

Hall, E.T., The Silont Language 

iJubos, R. , So Human An Animal 

Game: Circles 

Project: Discuss Zimbard's "prison 
exoeriment" or one of the 
Stanley Milgram social experiments 



Experiment: Try to communicate with 
someone using ^ust your eyes. Try 
to be intimate or to intimidate 
someone with Just a 'loolc". 

Carpenture, E,, B h. miat a Blow That 
Phantom Gave Ke! 



Johnson, N,, 
Your 



How to Talk Back to 
Television Sot 



Pisoussslon 

l3 something quits different from telling one you love them or 
even dislike them over the phone or by letter* It Is also possible 
that much of the psychological stress removed from society by 
talcing people out of overcrowded areas and situations would simply 
be replaced by the stress arising from other forms of overstimulation 
(information overload) and breakdown (network interference, wrong 
numbers and waiting for open channels of telecommunication)* 
Thus, given that any system is possible, what system of 
communication should be developed? ^fhat balance between transporta- 
tion and telecommunication should be achieved? And what specific 
functions should each aspect of the total communications system 
serve? These and other questions like them must be considered at 
the outset of designing an effective communications system. Such ' 
considerations as present teohnological capabilities, the state of 
systems* Integration, and economic feasibilities which are essential 
to real time implementation should not be the prime concerns of the 
communications specialist and planners Jhe design of the ooamunl- 
oatlons systems of the coming years should be based upon the needs 
of human beings for interaction and the possibilities for making 
llfe*s tasks and functions efficient and enjoyable. 

IV" Deslg n ina; an Effective Gftmmunlca tions System 

It seems reasonable that man's basic physical and psychological 
welfare should be the prime oonslderation of the dsslgneus of our 
present and future comaunlcations networks. The oltizena of tomorrow' 
societies and world deserve the right to interactive political systeas 
to inoreasingly efficient and safe transportation "and emergency 
^erviceSi eoonomio security, guaranteed health and medical programs, 
reasonably priced and available housing, environtsental protection, 
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Ruesch, J. and Bateson, G Contmuni- 
catjon; The Social Matrix of 
Psychiatry 

Meier, R.L., Organized Responses to 
Communication Stress in the Future 
Urban Environment 



Given the required technology and 
keeping the present level of usage 
how many digits would your phone 
number have to have to allow for 
world-wide, direct-distance dailing 
— the answer is "15". 



Project; Try to arrange for a 

demonstration of "holography". 
In any event, discuss the possi 
bilities holography would provide 
if combined with a broad tele- 
communication network. 



What are some of the basic human 
communication needs? 



Film: Have I told you lately that 
I Love You? 



Harms, L.S., Human Communication; 
The New Fundamentals 



ERIC 
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and equal oportunity for education, emplOTment and relaxation. 
In short, people should be provided with a utility which gives 
thea access to a total environment in as completely interactive 
a manner as possible. How can this need be best accomodated in 
a total transportation/telecommunications network is the systems. . 
design problem which confronts our planners and technological 
institutions today. 

Such a comciunications system must allow for on-line, real-time 
attention to personal or private threats, ^t should provide for 
means of quiclcly apprehending criminals without-aidangering 
Innocent citizens. As a part of a cable television system, 
security devices sould be Installed in homes and buildings to 
electronically monitor the premises for fire and theft. Such a 
system could provide law enforcement agencies (both in liheir 
headquarters and in their mobile units) with instant access 
computer data services to check: on missing persons and stolen 
goods. Computer controlled traffic systems could keep traft . i 
flowing freely and, when necessary, create "open roads'* free 
traffic for emergency vehicles. A complete system of integrated 
telephone, radio, TV and computers could literally monitor thd 
pulse of a city and keep it healthy. ^ 

Educational systems could be facilitated by future tele- 
cotsmunlcation systems. Each citizen could become a student to 
the total eaaironment that surrounded him or her; the world would 
literaly become his or her clfissroom. ".fith educational TV, cable 
TV, radio, videotape andaadiotape recorders, and remote computer ^ 
terminals all integrated In the hoae, a student could call upon 
^ a limitless source of information and insight to interact with. 

School settlni^s eould take the for.ii of homes, plazas, factories, 3§; 



Would all the peoples of the earth 
want these sort of rights or 
privileges? 



What type of system would provide 
for human sai^tiy without depriving 
man of his right to free expression?. 



Khat safeguards ciust he kept to 
maintain huzian privacy? 

What percautlons must be taken to 
guard man from man without Iso- 
lating him from everyone? 



What are some of the ways in which 
such complex: and wide-ranging 
communications systems can be 
abused? 
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ITN "Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights" 



Film: Focus on Interpol 
Film: iVhat Is a Computer? 



Orwell, G., 1984 

Huxley, J., Brave *^ew Vforld 



Martin, J., Telecommunications and the 
Computer 

Keadow, 0., Man-Machins Communication 

Tate, 0., Cable Television In the Cltl3> 

Film:. The Communications Explosion 

Film: The Information Machine 

Film: A Computer Glossary 

Busignies, H., 'dommunications Channels^* 

Hellman, Hal, Communication in the 
Vforld of the future 



Should education be an inherent 
byproduct of a vell-deslgned 
communications system? 

* Set up a debate. 



To what extent do you think that 
the "schools '■•ithout v.'alls" are 
already fulflilln-: a need In 
society tiiat would be much llko 
the noodu of a eloctronics-orlon 
educational structure of tho fut 
and c-^ul. t:;oj.^ o:;-:!n clacsroc-s 
be easily trj.'r.r.rcrr.t'd? 

ERIC 



ted! 
urc-} 



Film: Class of *01— College of 
Tomorrow 

Film: Schools for Today and Tomorrow 

Film: vrnat is Education- -An Oxford 
Dialogue 

Film: Child of the Future 

Film: Toachinf; the One and the ?*aay 
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farms, oceans and countrysides, all interlinked through electronic 
media and human facilitators. No longer need education take 
place in small lecture halls and inadequate libraries. Lectures 
andlectures would not necessarily disappear or become obsolete, 
but the student would no longer be tied to the one-to-many infor- 
mation flow situation of the past and present. Education might 
become less passive and more active from the side, of the learner. 
Remote computer terminals might give a student access to statewide, 
nationwide or even worldwide library facilities. Such access could 
provide all the specialized information each and every person wanted 
in almost every field. Instead of thousands of scientific and '. 
literary "journal" being printed every month, the contents of 
. each issue might be placed by the editors directly into a computer 
storage facility where anyone interested in that area or idea could 
call up and ask for a printout of that journal in its entirity or 
only part of its contents. 

Such a complete communications system might provide every 
citizen with day-to-day news reports as well as with entertainment. 
Home computer terminals might supply the news on demand on TV screens 
with hardcopy printouts upon request. Individual databanks could 
provide the citizen with "psrsonal space" to be used for keeping 
records, paying bills, preparing incometax forms, and writing 
recurring letters. Telecommunications devices could link many 
aspects of homes and offices to telephone and telemetry systems; 
such connections could be used to turn of the oven, read the power 
meter or turn on the lights. Increased channel capacity of cable 
TV systems will offer more programs for individuals viewing tastes. 
Seoarabe programs with continuous news, spores, movies, puoxic 
ERJC events, goods for sale, etc. could all be continuously available * 
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Hosourcos projects 



Project: Review and evaluate oose 
of the outstanding communications 
studies prograns such as the 
Philadelphia Parkway Prograa. 

Marien, M., Alternative Futures for 
Learn In.^ — — . 



How much of your education is "actlvd 
and how nuch of it is "passive" in 
your opinion? 



Kretzmer, E, , "Coomunications Terminaij'' 



Do you think the manner in which 
inforzation is "owned" by the 
people who produce it is a good 
way to encourage free flow of 
Information? Should the copyright 
lav/s be revised to accomodate a 

new telecooiaunication-oriented 
society? 

>/hat effect does the organization of 
a society's com22unications system | 
have upon its social structure? 

To what extent should information 
he available in global data banks? 

Set op hypothesis— Fomal debate 



To what extent do you think indivi- 
dual citizens should participate in 
the various levels of governrcental 
decision making? 

How much do ^ou think the media 
creates the images of political 
candidates? 

* Do an histotlcal case study of a candidate 
vhose political inage was created by media. 

Can electronic con^munication replace 
the hur.an needs to tcuch, srieil and 
ever, taote that which they are 
lntoraGtlr.5 with? 



Would Ir.r.-e scale advortlsln.r still b-, 
neeecfstiry In n sophlytlcated | 
^♦C!lecoiu:;'unicaticii:; society? Do you 



Project; Vlstt an airline ticketing 
office or some other computer 
serviced business to see' how the 
computer is used to aid people 
in their work. 



Film: Cities of the Future 

Film! Kegapolis— Cradle of the Future 

Goldmark, P«, "Communications and 
Community" 

Bagdiklan, B., The Information 
Machines " ' ' ' 



Film: Fahrenheit 451 



Film: Media— Messaging the Mind 
i'cGlnnis, A., The Celling of the 
Presldert, 1972 

Kaddox, B., Beyond Babel 
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liE.}: It lo nccocsury r.ow'? Good? 



Project: Ask stuients to compile 

documents of advertising technlQuej 
and cinalyj;c how and why'they 'rfcrk 
to eneouras^? people to bi;y» 
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Perhaps the most Important aspect of almost all of these 
possible future communicatloi.s systems is that the receiver and 
not the sender will be lu control of the media. A proper 
ooamunlcatlons system will be a "demand-pull" system rather 
than the present "supply-push" system that plagues so much of 

< 

our recreation, education, and information systems. In such 
cases, the individual may choose to receive nothing at all, to 
be left alone; and when he or she is ready, it will be their 
demands as individuals which will determine what they call forth 
as entertainment, as education, as information. The outcome of 
this approach to reversing the control of the media from sender 
to receiver is that a totally interactive communiations system 
could be created which need not threaten the participants with an 
Information overload. It could instead give the individual even 
more control of his time and communications activities. 

The economic and political impact of such a syst3m would be 
considerable. A more informed public with the ability to vote 
directly on those issues which concerned them would lead to a 
more democratic process in the political arena. The Individual 
vote would become more important than ever. Likewise, a more re- 
fined data system would provide instant credit and cash controls^ 
all without the need to carry any cash at all with one. Instant 
banlc balances, bill payments, and business transactions, to name 
but a few, could be transacted through the home or store digital 
phone or "credit register". Autoraatic purchasing and bill-paying 
would be possible simply by dialing; the bank computer and recording 
the proper transaction (much as the present "weekend, money machines" 
^ or banking automats now do) from anywhere one was located. An 
ele(?troflic debit wojld be recorded to the. purchaser 's account and 
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What is the role of tha advertlslhg 
industry? vaiat is the rols of 
the nanlpulator and the manipula- 
ted in advertising with respect 
to social responsibility? 

* ^"»^oy of demand pull, 

supply push examples in your own life 
eltuation. 



Do individual in a coupler society 
have a right to be left alone? 



Do you think a sophisticated tele- 
coDimunlcatlons netvrori-c would 
result in people not getting 
enough physical and mental exercise 
from their work and life style? 



Should the design of future comrnuni- 
cations systens be left up to 
experts? Do you think the average 
citizen really knows what he or 
she wants as a cosiaiunications 
Bysteia? 



Do 70U think a good ftosr^unicatlons 
systea will automatically result 
in a well-informed public? 



Resourcos A Pro.lects 

Prederiksen, H. , Cosimunity Access Vidg 

Jones, M.V., How Interactive Tele^ 
vision Will Aii'oc-c xh3 \-:ci.y i.e 
Live; An Ini-ulal AssescerTt 

National Cable Television Assn., 

InforTsation Packafi^e (fuee of char^ 
to any interesoed party ) 



Film; Television and Politics 
Packard, V., The Hidden Persuaders 



Theobald, R., Teg's 1994 
Film J The Year 1999 AD 



Jolrmsop., N., How to Talk Pack to 
Your Television Set " 



Film; Media— Massaging the Mind 

'.vTilte, T., tiie Maklr.jg of the 
President _\U6/\ 97^ 
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an electronic credit to the seller's account. All the necessarj 
boolclceeplng and end-of-the-iaonth records would be handeled by 
the coaputers. Goods would be delivered by professional delivery 
services and cars could be made auch smaller, since their capacity 
to act as trucks for sho^^ping sprees would diainish, 

• * * 

V. Areas of Co ncern? Co ntrol and Evaluation of Ooninunlcation 

By way of summary, a discussion of the control and evaluation 
of communications and informations systems is in order. First off 
Is the "physical control" of Information and communications systems ^ 
The whole process of reporting, categorizing, filing, retrieving, 
correcting and advertising information into various areas of the 
many systems must be worked out. ^^his is not so much a technological 
problem as it is a conceptual problem. The costs of using both 
transportation and telecommunications systems nust be worked out 
on a basis that is fair and equal to all users of such a system. 
The problem of "right to know" and the "need to know" with respect 
to Information will always remain a sticky one. Classified infor- 
mation will always be a perogative of governments, businesses and 
individuals unless the tune of human Interaction changes drastically 
in the future. A tremendous amount of money is spent classifying 
information and attempting to discoveir information (espionage) every 
year. This is mutually destructive money wesfced on preventing the 
free flow of Information; it is money that could much better be spent 
on the creation of new Information. The belief that experiences and 
ideas and Information belong to someone is perhaps the foremost cause 
of this problem. A new communications ethic should follow the true 
sense or the word and lead to a total sharing with no advantage to 
ERJC the one who k^^owg something no one else is able to find out. 
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* Make a personal survey of how propaganda 
(advertising) has positively/negatively 
affected recent decisions. 

Very little work is currently being 
done on assessing the icipact o:? a 
barrage of technolcslcal innova- 
tions upon human capacltlss to 
ooaprehend and assess their world. 

How would you go about doing a tech- 
nology assesment of some of the 
telec cmmunicatlons methods and 
systems suggested in this discussion^ 
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1*1121: Data Processing 

?iMt The Computer Revolution 

Tofller, A., J'uture Shock 
AvcLuhan, , Ur.dersxsndlnc: Media 
Berger, P., The Social 't;ons-or"uQ'cloa 

of Reality 
Royce, J., E ncapsulated Kan 
May, Rollo, Man^s Search for Himself 
V'arcuse, H. , One iHmenslonal M'?..a 
Chardin, T, , Buiidin-a; i^he liarta 



Film: Consumer Power 

Price, M. & Wlcklein, J., A Guide 
for Citizen Action 



How do we resbive conflicts between 
external attitudes and internal 
compulsions? 



^fhat methods can you suggest for 

maintaining control over the quallt^j 
and quantity of transmission content' 
in telecommunications? 



V/hat methods do you personally use to 
sort out reliable information from 
publicity and propaganda in your 
dally life? 



Vniat sorts of things do you think 
any citizen of a society has a 
right to know about his government 
and all its parts? What sorts of 
things do you think should ba kept 
secret from a country's o-.ni people? 
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Harms, L.S., Intercultural Comraunica'clan 



Film J Privace— Can Jfou Buy It? 



Marchettl, V., & Marks, J«, The 0 lA 
and the Cult of Intelligence 
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There are also probleits with pUanlng the use and control 
of ooramunlcations hardware In the future. Should such equipment 
be publlcally owned or privately owned; should people buy it or 
lease It? The cost of both the equipment Itself and the training 
needed to utilize it effectively is liable to be. high. In that 
information is very much the currency of power in the world, a 
dlscriiuinatlon in the availability of equipment and fekllls of 
communication could become the worst form of social abuse. 

The control of quality of both information and equipment Is 
liable to present another serious problem, one that we already 
have in today's world and one that will only get worse unless soma 
means Is contrived to deal with It. Kow does one determine the • 
reliability of information? There will never be a slgle way things 
should be, or a single viewpoint which Is totally objective, or a 
single right or correct answer; but some people are more "expert" 
than others, more qualified to speak on some subject than others. 
Some information is more reliable than other, and some people are 
more responsible in -.the sense of "social accountability" than others. 
How does one control the use of information and evaluate its 
sources and relevancy? Will the comniunicatlons system of the future 
allow the intentional abuse of information and cominunication systems 
through advertising and propaganda which ana clearly false or inten- 
tionally misleading? If so, then people will be very reluctant to 
transfer an increasing amount of their daily activity to telecomaiunl- 
cations systems which rely upon "faceless" people and machines to 
direct and control the world's data and communications systeais. 

In this same vein, the quality of current communloations 
hardware often discourages people from turning over more of their 
life's ftctlvl'.les to such a system. The taasslve breakdowns of 



Does anyone "own" the airwaves? 



'Film: A Mews Story 



V/hat are some of the probleas you 
foresee that might arise with 
respect to national sovereignty 
and cultural sensitivity If Inter- 
national satelllnte broadcasting 
ever begins? 



Do you think that there Is such a 
thing as complete objectivity In a 
reporting something? Do you think ^ 
you could be completely objective 
in your perception, observation or 
reporting of something? 



^fhat do you think of the current 
quality of most TV shows? 

What is your opinion on using TV 
to bring violence, sex, crime, 
and war into homes? Mow about 
coverage of trials and political 
debates? How about situation 
comedy and saap operas? How iabout 
theater, musical performances and 
sports events? 



Discuss any times you have had a 
"run-in" with a machine or a 



oomputer 
'•iho won? 



which didn't 
How did you 



work right, 
resolve 'it ? 



Brown, L.R., A 'lorld Without Borders 

Wiener, N., The Human Use of Human 
Beings 



Wiener, iM'., Oybernetlcs 



Project: Choose a particular recent 
event and copare the coverage 
given to that event in several 
newsmagazines, newspapers and 
on various TV and radio programs. 
Discuss the "biases" that are 
detectable in the reporting of 
this event. 



Olrino, R., Power to Persuade 



Rissoner, ?., 3uch, D. , Mass Mddia 
and the rooulal: Arts 



Film? Visual Perception 

Film: £ye of the Beholdeir 

Film; Perception and Oommunlcatlon 
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New York's telephone networks and the systematic mistakes of 
computer billing and custoaer records systems, which take months 
If not years to correct in some oases, are only several Instances 
that do not spell hope for a future given over too greatly to 
a complex communications network. 

These problems might and probably can be worked out on a 
technological level. Still, the fundamental tasks of ;ludging 
the quantity, quality and integrity of information and communica- 
tion will ultimately fall into the lap of the individual. It is 
he or she who chooses to be a part of an interpersonal interaction 
• via some transportation or telecommunication system, and it will 
always be he or she who must exercise selectivity toward the quantity 
of information to prevent an overload of trivia, who must exercise 
a constant quality control with lespect to the status of the sources 
and situations of information, and who must constantly maintain 
the sort of integrity in attitude and perspective that makes it 
possible to Judge whether any given data or comraunlaatlon obscures 
or clarifies an issue. 

The computer scientist is perhaps more aware than anyone 
else of what such a communications network can be. With the term 
"GIGC" (Garbage !Cn, Crarbage Out), he«recognis83 that such a net 
will always be only as efficient and reliable as its human link. 
Our tools of communication may improve and open up whole new horizons 
of possibility to us, but if we continue to use them in many of the 
Same garbage ways we do now, these new tools will only increase the 
speed and intensity of civilization's demise uprin this planet. All 
lo filled with problem and possibility and, as always, it la man 
ErJc decide amount his alternative futures. 
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jPllm: Oonformlty 



Baer, A Handbook for Decision 

Making . 



Film; Rhinoceros 



?llm: Computers and Human Behavior 



Olarlc, A.O., Profiles of the Future 



Film: Some Call It Software 
Film: The Information Xachlne 
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Commuter train EHr 
Iritorcih' '^oach \n\n L.Sl 
Pullmar) train r^^S, 
Electric metrollner niC^ 
10*car subway train tnUZ 



[ZI3 Intercity bus 
tZZ3 Two-docK urban bu$ 



Jumbo jet (747) 
Smaller jet (707) 
STOL plane 
Helicopter 
Helium-litt aircraft 
Proposed U.S. S.S.T. 




KZna Automobile 

••Queen Mary" 
"Q.E.II" 

Paddlewheel river 
steamer 





In passenger transiU the high pertormors 
in terms of net passenger miles moved 
per gallon of fuel are buses and com* 
muter trains: the more exotic, faster 
means of transport are lower in cffi* 
cleney, and so are such hard^to*die 
luxuries as superliners and Pullman 



{ovet night) trains. A trend to the ma 
efiicient forms of passenger transport, 
writes the author, would considerably i$ 
crease the l/.S, national propulsion elth 
ciency. Note that the horizontal scales 
are logarithmic. 



Ton miles of cargo per gallon 
1 ^ 9 10 if* ft, 1CX) I.OOO 
I f I ' ' I / « » 
Large pipeline rT;;v^ilLl . ■■.^ i^ ,\^uiiHm,^;iiVAi^f^\^*^ 

Inland barge tow LZZ^ZZ^I^.^^^J^'^^^^ ^ ■■ '^"i S ^ 

15,000-lon containership CS'~ZZIZ S IL, \T:^' ,. r; ; 'm !lZl 

100.000*ton supertanker r . -"r-rrr^rr 

• 

200-car freight train I ^Lii^lJL ' g^i^j:^^ 

100-car freight train CT-T, 1,17 Z'CVJ:Zi:.:LZZ?7'7£:im^ 

40<ar freight tram P/. 7 iT i.T.r:. "''''T.'7?7.TS7i1 

Turboprop air freighter rT^TUgrai 

165-ton hovercraft CZ3 

Small cargo jet (707) CTJ'.TTSJ * 

Large cargo jet (747) rr~.rzr:rS:Si 

60*ton. helicopter L 

20*ton helicopter tlZlI^ 

• 40-ton truci< [Zl^v,. ,.i^^>Mn;l^;;;^ 



In freight service pipeunes, inland water'* 
ways, and railroads do not uso significant 
amounts of energy in relotion to goods 
moved. In lad, w^fes tno auinort m 1555 
these three forms d tri^nsport used only 
about 5.5 billion gaL of petroleum {7 per 



cent of U.S. transport energy) to provh 
1,2b*3 billion car^6*ton*rnil3S of sorvicf^ 
or)d CO r^r cent of ail gtoss ton-miles 
moved m tn& U.S. A'oft> that the horizon 
scale is logartthmic. 
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Avoragd onnual fuel consi>fnption per vehicia (gallons) 
100 1.000 10,000 100.000 1 x 10« 10»10» 100x10* 
I I I I I I I 

Automoblla dTTS * 
tntofcitybus i-r:r::::rL^=r:^^ 
Intercity truck '"m ' '"" H r . M ' ^'- t Z H 



Freight train r , 
Passenger train 

Cargo ship 
Supertanker 
**QueenMary" CI 





U.S.&SJ. E 



// and wh9n absolute fuel consumption 
becomes a primary issue in transports^ 
f/ort planning, engineers wiii discover how 
extravagant are today's more exotic (and 
taster) lorms of transit The ligures given 
above are based on the current average 
service required ot oach vemclet ranging 
tronf) l9s$ than one hour per day lor the 



automobile to 20 hours per day tor a 
supertanker. Though IreigiA cars move an 
average ol only about one hour a day, 
lOcomodves (tne ligure above} are esti* 
ma red at between 5 and 6 hours* travel 
p^r Q:xy. Note that the horizontal sca/a 



Annual fuel consumption in 
gallons o( petrOeuo) or oSectricat 
equivalent 

1 10 too 1.000 

III) 



10*000 
I 



Suburban railways 



Public passenger carriers C 
(buses, taxis, limousines) 



Automobiles (trips ^ 3 ml.) CZ 
Automobiles (trips < 3 ml.) CH 

Urban trucking tZ 



Institutional vehicles CI 



Automobiles have by lar the greatest 
Claim on energy resources used lor urbart 
transportation. A maior reauc )n tn 
energy expended— ano presumabr/ in ur- 
ban pollution probi^ms^ouid bo 
achieved H autOfnotiies couid be elimt* 
nat^d lot trips ol three rtities and less. 
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While an automobile accomplishes some 
30 to 40 pa$$er^gi^r-miies ol transport 
per ganon ol fuel yseo, a bicyci'St ob* 
tains about 1,000 pa^senger-miies ^ 
lor the same energy input, aooul 
130.C00 Q.f.u. or 34,0CO calories 
(kc: ) 



InteracTion of Infoimotion and Communication Technologies 

The cruet;)! d-velopmentol point this s-.vifr nrp.vth nnd d'ffusion ot 
systems has lioen thif convornont inrerncrior. 01 information rochnoiooy .,nc' communi. 
c.itiO"v V.'.? n.iy 5ch.?m.v.i/e snm.; ^sipt-ci-, uf thu ini<jrfoi.v.ionship in the di^pram 

Although the foUo.ving 'xlioaunic gives only «n auproximHte manping of th* 
various riom.vns inti^rsor^lo is of I'lfo-n-.u en. ./jmnr-unications, a'xl informatiO'^ 
techno'cciies. -t may serv« to mcirk the s.gnlfiMnt sh'tt which occurs when these areas 
becOiTi? intert'.Vined. 




Conc^^n ts w'th tne ef icrs 'love •r.f^'^"*-; "-.r^'m.H'on !*i'^nno"c'5v 

"tn'tjf-- it -M fet:'^"V r.;v Cfin f'.-),e rr.j'^v n-^^. Here rre.ins', ,"^o'v -T^J 

gfcafiy e»r>'i-:j.^d -j^** m trie of?>r>n of CATV j"^ r^c- i;0'.vsr?'jl cOP ca£:<ibi!i;iMS Wo 

^vf rr-^'j v. ^- .. ,..n.r! -.v * • 'r^.n r -.rc:ae. rc-oroaucticn, ^incJ corn- 
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In combination with other technical developments, such as digiti^*?d transmis* 
si.on of graphic and •audio inputs, imago technolonv. ho^ogrnphy, etc., this oort^jnds a 
further quantum jump in the uses and innpacts of thpse vastly amplified capabilities. 

It is precisely this convergence and interlirkage which creates the radically new 

infO''ma!;Ofr^'^v"'o?''^''}nt into which v/» t^rc now e^^ierrtT'}. 

It sho'jJd be no^ed also thnt v/e are dealing vii^lth a phenomenon, not unprece* 
dented in sociotechn.cal innovation, in which the characteristics of any one set of 
wholiy teenn'ca' asor'Cts considered in' -so'ation may not enable us to predict the 
ovcr'all -nt^; r;r'on$ jnc pC/jf^ti.il '/jnseaue'^ces of thetr interactive Combination. The 
behav'Of of the vvhoie is more than tne Sum of its pa^'ts. 
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MUNICIPAL 
COMMANO 
CENTEa 
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HEALTH 



EDUCATION 



LAW ENPOnCEMENT 



FlRE 



WELFARE 



TRANSPORTATION 



ADMINISTRATION 



OTHER 




NEIGHBORHOODS 
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KtjTURE NETV{'OKK of cdmmuMlcdllon in a city is depicted 
fti liciiialically* The* eniplidiU of the system ii un isivins city officiali 
iiiuru difect fneans of conimunieal'ioit with residents and oh giviu| 
ruiidf'rtti iietter ways of finding out aliuut mtinictpjl i^ervicei and 
ttiiitlitiont dnd of reaching puhlic oHuiaUi Each neighborhood 

HI 



Histhi color) would have a cothinuniiy informulion center ibliei 
boxes) that uoutd Uoclude tt computer proftrHtiuned to provide in* 
formation ahoiil ^ervicei And cditditionH* iNc iithborhoodi und ri- 
gioiM uiihin a neighborhood ighiy circle%) would be uble Id sou^^ 
need» (color) to municipal departmenti and obtiiih mvivei i^fuiu** 
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Service 
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Service 
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Service 
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Service 
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Service 



Service" 
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Service 
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Accountant 
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Television gjinecl dornindnce 
when, lor othpr reasons, the 
American family v/a^ hftinq tMis- 
formed. Tne inhuenre ot parffnti 
over children dlmini^heij ds jous 
and civlc-$ocii)l actlNitiCS incrf^as- 
Ingly took nduUs fnfiht?r nwuv 
from home anj neic)NDorhood ... 
Into the void siepp^HJ tf^e new 
electronic teacher p'tr/moce biby* 
sitter pjrant. d?sigrit?d primijriiv 
not to educate the mind, oeveico 
the personality, or cnnrh ihe na- 
tional culture but to seH f^H man. 
Imiim amount of nif'rchandise at 
minimum cost. In ih^j prjcess it 
effectively implanted a nuw way 
to communicate. 7 



The most highly paid writers, 
actors, musicrons. and oroducers 
In the wof'd are no? thos^ thjt 
create education fo^ tne voung. 
Of drama for od-jUi. or pDliticai 
pro9ranis i'2r the vo'eri. Tnev are 
the men and v/om«»n Aho Cf(?ite 
television commercijis. Th!S »5 a 
serio'js distortion tn^f u^es of 
national talent for a sociPtv struq- 
gling w»th d.in;erou$ soc> »l ten* 
$ions. The attention of Th*» Amer* 
lean population is oi^e ot inh most 
valuat)le commodities in history. 
The United States produces more 
than $735 billion worth of ijoods 
and services e.ich yeir, Aimoit 
r^o^thirds of that. S402 bullion, 
is in consumer spending. Tj cap' 
ture a larcj^r share of tnjt aimost 
half'triMion-dol'.ir annuVi priee. 
various corporations spend $17 
billion a year in advertismg.d 
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SOCIAL CLASS LEVEL AND 
TELEVISION VIEWING 




minutes watching 
TV per woennight 


percentage 
•vno 'never 
watch* 


Upper 


16 


33 


Upp«r»middfe 


31 


30 


Lower*middi8 


63 


18 


UpperOower 


100 


9 


Lower slower 


180 
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GROWTH IN TV CABLE USE lU.S.I 
4CX30 
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^2000 
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Cisco 



1000 
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ANNUAL COSTS FOH HOUSEHOLD 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone 


S22S 


Newspapers 


$120 


Postal servicA 


$116 


TeleviskHi 


$102 


Periodicals 


$44 


Books 


$42 


Radio 


$26 


Phonograph records and fapei 


$13 
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Accoss to KoovvleJo^ Distribution in "Have" and ''Have Not" Nations 

{copi0» Of receittn per 100 mhtbiima) 



ASIA 
EUROPE 

AFRICA 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

U SS.R. 

NORTH 
AMERICA 

OCEANIA 
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Communications Capacity as an Indicator of National Wealth 



WORLD CONiPUTER POPULATION 



NUM9E n OF COMPUT E R5 PE R 
MtLllCN INHABITANTS (1970) 
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COMMUNICATION MODELS * 



TRANSMISSION MODEL 



SOURCE 



^' RECEIVER 



j FIELD FOR AIsY COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 



OBSERVER 



COMMUNICATION NETtWRKS 



INTERCHANGE 



MODEL 




COMMUNICATOI 
A 






i 
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COMMUNICATOR 
B 



T 



OBSERVER 



^Adapted from Harms, L.S. , Hufflan 
Communication, the New Fundamentals . 
New York : Harper and Row, 1974. 
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Kent State, and Attica, inakt policy in Waihiii|ton, and livt 
next door." The book analyzes "this robopathic condition 
Of social death; concepts about people oppressed by tech- 
nology and social machines ; reaction formation and revolu- 
tionary action against these ahuman conditions ; and possible 
solutions to these problems" are offered. 



films Availsible from the Department of Education, Audiovisual Serviesi 
Section 



Symbols and abbreviations used: 

P - Primary grade students (kindergarten - grade 3) 

E - Elementary school students (grades 4-6) 

J - Intermediate of junior high school students (grades 7*0) 

H - Senior high school students (grades 10 - 12) 

C - College students 

A - Adult study groups or other organizations 
T - Teacher groups , workshops , and seminars 



AT mm, 21ST CENTURY: 25min HA #4095 

i^lores some innovations builders of the twenty -first century 
may employ to meet the challenges of urban living. Shows 
trends* in architecture, city planning and modern technology 
as applied to home devices . 1967 

- AUfli-TUTORIAL SYSTEM, THE - AN INDBPENDINT STUDY APPROACH: 25mia J^fi A 
Illustrates the teaching methods of S. N. Postlethewait , 
developed for an introductory course in botany at Purdue Univ. 
1968 



CHILD OF THE FUTURE: 33 min P T #3494 

iMamines ways to technology is being used in classroom. 
Narrated by Marshall McLuhan. 1965 



dItISi IN CRISIS: A MATTER OF SURVIVAL: IS min J #5789 
Contrasts ugliness of technological growth with nature's 
beauty. 19/0 




BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE 

COMPUTER REVOLUTION, THE: ISniin "P T #0558 

Presents an introduction to the new world. of coaputers, empha- 
sizing their present uses and their potential for the future. 
1963 



CONFORMITY: 8nin H C A #5183 

An animated filni that shows that people tend to live in''patterns . 
Satirises the loss of identity which man experiences in his 
daily routine. Without narration. 1970 



DATA PROCESSING: IInTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES: ISmin J H ^?5686 

Introduces the punched data card, shows how the card is organized 
into rows , columns and zones , and describes how the card is divided 
into fields to accommodate specific jobs. Explains the principle 
of alphabetic and nuasric organization of data. 1968 



END OF ONE, THE: 7min J-H #5053 

A wordless parable of modern society in which masses of seagulls 
fighting for growing mounds of garbage are intercut with the 
final feeble movements of a single dying bird while tractors 
and jet planes roar in the distance. 19 70 



FOCUS ON INTERPOL - INTEP^NATIONAL POLICE COMMISSION: 9rain J-H #1452 
1962 

GREATER COMMUNITY A:a?.UL: 7min E-H #5388 

Examines why the individual has to have his idiosyncracies and 
his potentialities processed out of existence in order to be 
. made acceptable to society. 1969 



HOW DO WE KNOW WHAT WE KNOW: 29min C A *1268 

Traces the successful communication levels of abstraction from 
the objects or events to high level verbal abstractions. Uses 
illustrations from modern philosophic work and a racing form, 
1956 



JOSHUA IN A BOX: 6min P-H C A ^5411 

A non-narrative animated film which uses the situation of a boy 
being trapped in a box as a basis for a study of man's needs, 
emotions, and values. 1970 

LASER BE.-UI, THE: 16min J-H #4473 

Discusses the laser explaining that it is a product of physics, 
optics and electronics. Demonstrates many types of lasers and 
displays their applications in medicine, industry, communicatiorts > 
space exploration and photography. 1963 
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BEST COPY AVNLABU 

^^^Lc'ifJIs .^f iSser"i5ghc;=:i^laias how it is ^d.-'aad shows how 
it is used in such devices as the hologram. 1969 

MAGIC HIGHWAY; USA: 29niin J A /JJ?! p f^^ure 

np»nicts oast present aiia ;-uture highways. Freaicts ruture 

hllhways'^with heated c.^^nt, colored lanes, air conditioning and 
cantilevered construction. 1959 

MAGIC IN THE AIR: lOain J-H A #1772 , . . 

uses animation to show basic principles of television. 

MEGALOPOLIS - CRADLE OF THE FUTURE: 22niin J A n90l 

Examines the life and problems of Megalopolis, the urbanized 
northeastern seaboard extending from Boston to Washington D.C. 
Shows metropolitan centers, transportation networks, harbors, 
suburban and rural areas. 1962 

mt:w TnnK AT AN OLD PL\NET: 26min J-H C #1^99 . ^. , 

ShoSs the practicri benefits of weather, commt^ication, navigational, 
and larth Vesources satellites, through experiences in the lives 

n T^v^/roastal faiilv. Illustrates future potential uses 
of L^eifit^s ifag^icilture, oceanographic, and natural resources 
studies. 1969 

iq<i<; - PTS 1 2 5 3: 56min H #5808 ^ • 

A fictiinaiized newscast which describes the total devastation 
of environment, £roa water and air pollution to overpopulation, 
famine, and power failure. 

MntSE - POLLUTING THE E.VVIRO.NMENT : 15min J-H #5809 

A study of noise oollution as exemplified by the problems, 
emanating f""" '""^ °* airplanes in 

residential areas. 19 71 

""-A^bitterfly^'eSterlng a'roL where people are worshipping 

machines «o».entarily gains their attention ojl/ be killed 
by the supervisor, a robot, and added to his collection. 1S6S 



J4294 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

RHINOCEROS: 11 min H-C A #4734 • , 

Uses animation to prsser.t a condensed visual translation ot 
lonesco's play on the theme of conformity. 1964 



TEACHING THE ONE .\ND THE M\NY : 2Smin CA ^4765 

The setting is a rural junior senior high school. Tne action 
is in the individualized learning center, illustrating "how the 
faculty and the student body of 180 utilize men, media and 
machines. 1963 



TELEVISION AND POLITICS: 25min J-H-C-A #5506 

Outlines the history of political television commercials, be- 
ginning in 1948. Examines many campaign commercials that use 
Madison Avenue techniques to package and sell politicians and 
political consultants who plan and produce the candidates* 
commercials. 1971 



THINKING MACHINES: 19min H-C #2i»00 

Discusses approaches and experiments in machine "intelligence" 
depicts a mechanical mouse that learns by trial and error, a 
chess game against a giant computer and a machine that recog- 
nizes visual patterns. 1960 



TDE PIECE: Smin J #4770 

Zany comedy and serious comment are combined to show one man's 
life in today's urban "rat race". 1966 



TO A NEW WORLD: ISmin J-H A #2928 

Tells the story of research at the RCA laboratory in New Jersey 
to advance radio, television, and electronics. 



TR.\NSP0RTATION IS MOVING: llmin #5882 

Describes modes of transportation, with emphasis on moving 
people and goods. 1970 



TRANSPORTATION - FOOTPATH TO AIR LANE: 16min E #3341 

Traces the development of transportation in the United States 
since the first settlements and points out the social and eco- 
nomic effects during each growth period. 1965 

UNDERSTANDING STRESSES AND STR.'MNS: lOmin E-H #4482 1968 
UPROOTED NATION: 22 min H-C #5744 1965 

URBAN USES OF LAND" FOR BDUCATION, CULTURE AND RECREATION: IS min 
P-E 



ERIC 
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BEST COPY AVAMBIE 



VISUAL PERCEPTION: 19 min H A ^3072 

Dr. Hadly Cantril discusses his investigations at the perception 
demonstration center at Princeton University of the effects of 
some of our assumptions on what we see. 1959 



WHAT HOLDS PEOPLE TOGETHER: 29min C A ^3140 

Discusses communication as man's primary means of survival. 
Stresses the organization of society around a physical meeting 
place, verbal sy-mbols, shared perceptions and intercultural 
communications. 1956 



WHAT IS A COMPUTER? 19min H-C #5524 



\mAT IS EDUCATION - AN OXFORD DIALOGUE ISmin H A UZ97 

YEAR 1999 A.D.: 27 min E-J-H-C-A-T #5911 

Shows the house of tomorrow, including homebased computers that 
serve as bookkeeper, banker, shopper, entertainer, librarian, 
teacher, cook and maid in a look at suburbia by the turn of the 
century. 1967 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



Films Available iron the University of California Extension Media 
Center, Berkeley, CA 9a::o 



COMPUTERS: CH-ULENGIXG MJ-JJ'S SUPREMACY #8401 22nin color r$25 
Writer Arthur C. Clarxe and several computer experts optimisti- 
cally appraise future developments and uses of co-puters. 
Clarke conjectures that by the year 2000 the coniputer will have 
surpassed the capacity cf the Human mind in sonie' ways , but that 
it will free nan of zar.y of his limitations and will help in 
the development of new t>'pes of consciousness. rdl972 



PRIVACY: CAN YOU SU^' IT? =5-124 
22min. color rS25 

Surveys increasing sophistication and widespread use of technology 
for intrusion into personal privacy. Shown an expert in a boat 
in the middle of a iar^e lake who explains how easily his con- 
versation could be heard on the distant shore ► Also includes a 
.young man who studies the garbage of the rich and powerful for 
clues to their habits a~d life-styles; a polygraph expert; a 
stereo recording device that fits in a brassiere*; and* a credit 
agency in Atlanta that has 45 million names and records in its 
files. Combines serious facts with a. light approach. rdl972 



COMMUNICATIONS: THE WIRED WORLD i?8536 
22min. color rS25 

Examines future corinuni cat ions and information storage and 
retrieval systems. Shews new tecbjiological developments in 
telephones, cable TV, satellite communications, laser systems, 
and computers, whose inforTiation will be accessible to households 
by telephone and T\'. Includes interviews with Marshall McLuhan, 
Irving Kahn, and cosiiunications scientists and engineers. 
rdl971 



COJ.IMUNICATIONS AND HUM\.\ 3 EHAV I OR ^6446 
29min. rSll 

Explores some of the research being conducted at Carnegie Tech. 
with electronic digital computers in an effort to evolve new 
theories about human cental processes. Demonstrates computer 
experiments with psrc5tticn of motion and depth. Presents a 
theory o£ how human beings memorize. Shows how the computer 
helped create a new theory about human-problem solving. 



CONDIUNI CAT IONS PRIMER '-"-ieio 
22min. color rSlS 

Simplified statement :f communication theory in relation to man's 
responsibility for deciiions, produced by Charles and Ray Eaffles» 
noted primarily for thtir work' in industrial, home, and graphie 
design. From the sir.pl e beginning of the traninissions of a 
fact from one point to another, develops the ideas of messages 
and "noise" that can shsnge the message. Discusses computers 
as methods of combating this noise, but incapable of taking 
ultimate responsibility for decisions. rdl934 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

CLASS OF '01: COLLEGE C? TCMCRROW #7424 
25min. color rS2Q 

Explores the use of conpuisrized and multimedia teaching systems 
in the universities and* colleges of the future, and the effect 
these systems wili have on students and the concept of education 
itself. A look at Psnnsyivania State's multimedia center shows 
how closed-circuit television, computers, tapes, films, and slides 
can deliver information to large numbers of students. New methods 
of teacher training and electronic methods of teaching are pre- 
sented. rdl968 



MEDIA: MASSAGING THE MIND i?S399 
22min. color r$25 

Discusses future media technology, including lasers, satellites, 
holograms, home information centers, and other advanced electronic 
devices, and considers social effects of such changes. Includes 
interviews with V.'illiaa Arthur, a former editor of Look ; Arnold 
' Agnew, a fonner Toronto newspaper editor; Gloria Stemem, editor 
and social commentator, who discusses electronic image-making; 
and Joe McGinniss, author of The Selling of the President . rdl972 



OF MEN AND MACHINES ?6445 

30 min. r$ll . 
Shows some of the ways in which man handles and processes mfo: 
mation, the problems and dynamics of information feedback 
between man and machines, the human being's behavior in highly 
comolex man-machine systems, and the way in which information 
gained from these procedures has led to the redesign of equip- 
ment to fit human capabilities. rdl963 



ULTIMATE MACmlNE #3439 
SOmin. color rS19 

Introauction to computers, showing what they are, }\o\f they compare 
with other machines', some of their practical and experimental 
uses, and theif pos3ibilities--both to be hoped for and to be 
feared- -for the future. Shows computers that are used in the 
automation of oil fields and production lines, that play games 
such as chess, that help a composer create music, and that simu- 
late waves, droos of water, unbilt structures, and a human 
heart. Well-balanced study; does not lose sight of the fact 
that human beings design and control such machines. Sound 
track of original computer music. rdl971 



EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 
FIDELITY OF REPORT 
INVISIBLE WALLS 
IT'S ABOUT THIS CARPENTER 
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PERSON TO PERSON COMMUNIC\:iON' 
RIOT M\KERS 

SELLING OF THE PENTAGON 
"THINKING" MACHINES 
.A.MIIICA TROPICAL 
C4QSE-UP OF M\Ri 
CONCRBtE POETRY 
ELECTRIC FL^G 
ESSAY ON WAY 

FILM' GR.APHICS: ABSTRACT ASPECTS OF EDITING 

FORTY SOUNDS OF ENGLISH- - I/T/A 

FRONTIERS IN SPACE 

FUTUR2 SHOCK 

GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH 

GOODBYE BILLY: AJ-IERICA GOES TO WAR 1917-1918 

I A:-I SOMEBODY 

LET'S SHOOT THE DEVIL 

LISTENING 

LOGIC BY VL'^CHINE 

PICTOGR.\PH 

PROGR.WIING IN FORTR.'LN IV 
REACHING INTO SPACE 
SPIRES/BALLOTS REPORT 

THIS IS MARSHALL McLUR^N: THE MEDIUM IS THE MASSAGE 
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